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Whitworth Albemarles. 


AIRBORNE ARMIES 


Massive fleets of British gliders spearheaded the assault 
on Hitler's “Fortress of Europe”. They carried sappers, 
gunners, infantry, tanks, guns and _ vehicles to outflank 


the vaunted Atlantic wall. 


Their evolution and production against time and_ in 
enormous numbers constituted yet another war success for 


the British aircraft industry. 


Equally, every problem of peace-time air transport will 
find its best solution in the brains of British designers 


and engineers. 
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Airspeed Horsas and General Aircraft Hamilcars are towed by Handley Page Halifaxes and Armstrong- 


BRITISH AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


MEN I hy Tit SOCIETY Of BRIT Hi AIRC RAFI ( 
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“THIS GREAT MAN”—MR. CHURCHILL’S PHRASE—GENERAL DWIGHT EISENHOWER, RECEIVING AN OVATION FROM 


A VAST CROWD AT THE MANSION HOUSE, AFTER HE HAD BEEN GIVEN THE FREEDOM OP 


Immense crowds cheered “ Ike," as everyone dubbed General Eisenhower, on his 
way to the Guildhall, where he made a most moving and eloquent speech, which 
we publish elsewhere in this issue. On the balcony of the Mansion House, with 
the Lord Mayor on one side and Mr. Churchill on the other, he delighted the 
crowd with racy remarks after its own heart: ‘ Whether you know it or not, I 


THE CITY OF LONDON, 


am now a Londoner myself,” he said. ‘1 have just as much right to be down in 
that crowd, yelling, as you have."’ After noting the difference in the city after 
three years, he said: ‘‘ You do not have to listen for a motor in the sky and 
wonder whether there is a pilot in the blankety-blank thing or not." In gracious 
words he thanked London for its hospitality towards American soldiers 
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HE most important thing in life for a man is 
to know where he intends to go. Christian 
setting out from the City of Destruction on his long 
and seemingly hopeless journey is from the start 
a man delivered of a great load ; from the first glorious 
line of that wonderful narrative he is invested with 
an indestructible dignity because his mind has been 
made up and his course unalterably set for his far 
goal. Despite all fears and discouragements, there ‘is 
joy and freedom in that choice : 
‘* No foe shall stay his .might, 
Though he with giants fight 
He will make good his right 
To be a pilgrim.” 
In the same way, the Admirable Saint Teresa of 
Crashaw’s poem gave herself up to her dedicated 
purpose : 
‘“* Farewell then, all the world adieu ! 
Teresa is no more for you. 
Farewell all pleasures, sports and joys, 
Never till now esteemed toys ! 
Farewell whatever dear may be— 
Mother’s arms or father’s knee ! 
Farewell house and farewell home ! 
She ’s for the Moors and Martyrdom.” 
Just so a year ago men felt when from the sealed 
camps they set out on their fateful mission to storm 
the D-Day beaches ; they had made their choice and 
knew there could be no turning back, and so, for all 
the peril and horror before them, were at peace with 
their own souls. They were resolved. 

Where men act or have to act in co-operation, 
this quality of resolution assumes a new proportion. 
Men have to be resolved not only with themselves 
but with one another. They have to make a common 
choice. That is the mystery and meaning of the 
Christian Communion; those who communicate 
aright with one another before God’s altar are bound 
together in a joyful and unshakeable union. It is 
the meaning, too, 
of patriotism—the 
only true meaning, 
for patriotism, 
rightly understood, 
is not concerned 











By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


the war against Japan has still to be won, we have 
temporarily lost that political unity. This is perhaps 
necessary; it is well to remember that, however 
deplorable party politics may seem in many of its 
aspects, it is the only known alternative to authori- 
tarian rule—the evil we have been fighting to destroy” 
for the past six years. Genuine differences as to 





ONE HUNDRED. YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND 
QUOTATIONS FROM ‘‘ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS"’ 
OF JUNE 21, 1845 
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with exclusiveness 
or hatred or 
jealousy of others, 
but with the shar- 
ing of a common 
faith and a com- 
mon love, ‘‘ Be- 
hold, .how good 
and joyful a thing 
it is,’’ declared the 
exultant psalmist 
in the high-tide of 
Hebrew __ patriot- 
ism, ‘‘ brethren, to | 
dwell together in | 
unity!’’ A sense | 
of common pur- [ 
pose is what gives | 

a nation or a | F 
family driving | 
force and happi- 
ness; where men 
and women are | 
at cross-purposes \ 

their association a 

becomes a source not of strength to them but 
of weakness. It is so with the most fundamental 
of human associations—marriage; it is so with 
a nation, or, for that matter, a world organisation. 
To believe in the same ultimate end and to be 
resolved to pursue it through thick and thin to 
the end of the road: there is the source of all 
corporate power and the great alembic of corporate 
happiness. ; 

During the war with Germany the British people 
enjoyed such unity: a great and clear purpose united 
them as perhaps never before in their history. Even 
party politics ceased to divide us: the palpable 
necessity of defeating the evil destroyer lifted us high 
above our pre-war divisions in a great surge of con- 
structive patriotism and achievement. To-day, though 


he engineer is enab' 


precision of aim were extraordinary. 


of the power employed. 





epee power is generated. and the whole runs upon a carriage with a pair of wheels. . . 
n to take a true aim, the barrel having a sight similar to a rifle... . 
discharged a minute, the vollies being shot off in almost continuous or constant succession. . . . The 
| inventor professed to do. The bullets were driven through a thick plank, and afterwards completely flat 
} exceeded what can be done by any military engine of equal calibre, in which gunpowder is employed as the propelling power . . . 


| invention is not secured by patent, and, therefore, the inventor di 
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‘““ THE GREAT SEAL OF NEW ZEALAND, EXECUTED FOR THE 
COLONY BY MR. WYON: THE SCENE—-QUEEN VICTORIA 
IN TREATY WITH A GROUP OF NEW ZEALAND CHIEFS,” 
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‘ So, though for the moment our duty as democratic 
citizens may carry us to the hustings and even cause 
us to use words about the opinions and’ capacities of 
our fellow-citizens that at other times we might 
deplore, I for one shall never be wholly happy in 
any state of affairs in which I cannot simultaneously 
be grateful for Churchill’s indomitable courage and 
Bevin’s social vision; for Attlee’s selfless patriotism 
and James Grigg’s downright honesty. All have 
served their country faithfully in the hard and cruel 
years behind, and they and others will have need to 
serve her with.a like and common passion in the 
hard years ahead. We have only one thing to ask 
of our statesmen: that they should love their country 
and her great cause of liberty, truth and justice with 
all their hearts, minds and souls, and that they should 
hold nothing back from her service. So long as they 
love her, whatever their differences as to economic 
or political ways and means, we shall be able to find 
ultimate unity in purpose under their varied leader- 
ship. For to love one’s country as an Englishman 
understands it—and by that I mean, too, as a Scotsman 
or an Irishman or a Welshman, or any other inhabitant 
of these islands understands it—means to wish to 
see it composed of men and women who are worthy 
of all that lies comprised in the historic name of 
England ; men who are honest and just and kindly, 
and who make a conscience of what they do, who are 
fearless in doing right, and wise and tolerant and 
patient, and resolute in council. ‘‘ He stood,’’ wrote 
Charles Lister of his friend Julian Grenfell, ‘‘ for 
something very precious to me—an England of my 
dreams; made of honest, brave and tender men, and 
his life and death must have done something towards 
the realisation of that England.’’ It is not wealth 
or conquest or power—save power to do right— 
that we desire for our country and our countrymen, 
but human worth and nobility. And if we want that 
sincerely and consistently, we shall find the unity 
we need, whatever 
our divisions. We 
shall find it in 
a common denom- 
inator for recon- 
struction and re- 
generation: in the 
dignity and 
decency of the 
men and women 
who make up our 
country. What- 
ever tends to raise 
and strengthen 
that dignity and 
decency will then 
unite us all: the 
growth and dis- 
tribution of fresh 
and wholesome 
food, the provision 
of good, spacious 








‘““THE ELECTRIC GUN, ‘ stva.’” 
“The electric gun, a barrel for discharging bullets or balls five-eighths of an inch in diameter, is placed over the body of the machine by which the an education for 


For clearing a breach, or or a fosse, such an engine must be most tremendously destructive. .. . 
d not communicate the secret of the construction of his instrument, or the nature 
It may be said, however, that the propelling power is produced, not by steam, but by the application of gases exploded 


by galvanic electricity.” 


method there must necessarily be between men of 
good will in any community, and under a free system 
these have to be threshed out in open debate. But 
differences in method, and even the use of extremely 
outspoken words in their solution, need not deprive 
men of the sense of common purpose. And I believe 
that the greatest service any Briton can do his country 
and the world in the years ahead is to try to state and 
consistently serve such a common purpose, Only 
when we have it as a nation in peace as well as in 
war shall we find our true path and destiny, and so 
recover our old Miltonic ascendency of teaching— 
by example—the nations how to live. We shall 
never permanently regain our true place in the world— 
a civilising and ennobling one—until we hitch our 
waggon to a star, and that the same star. 


when in position, a third wheel is attached. . 
It is calculated that 1000 balls 
experiments fully carried out all that the 
tened on an iron target. . . 


“THE TARGET.” and comely homes, 
A all in noble and 
generous thoughts 
and feelings, com- 
mon service and 
comradeship in 
peace as in war, 
———<___ combined with 
the just freedom of the individual and” the 
preservation of those political rights and institutions 
that preserve freedom. We have sought these ends 
and rejoiced in their fruit when the hour of deadly 
peril made us realise that everything we valued 
depended in the last resort on the character and 
invincible valour of the ordinary Briton; it is for 
us now to seek them, as earnestly and constantly, when 
the immediate threat of destruction has been by the 
same character and valour lifted. ‘‘ We were, you 
see, better people than we had thought,” said 
Mr. Priestley in his broadcast after VE-Day; we 
have now to make our lesson good by cultivating the 
virtues we so greatly sought and needed in the hour of 
tribulation. We have to resolve that flowers, not 
tares, shall grow out of the graves of our hervic dead. 
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THE TROUBLES IN SYRIA: DAMAGE TO DAMASCUS BY FRENCH GUNS. 
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WAREHOUSES AND SHOPS IN THE OED QUARTER OF DAMASCUS GUTTED BY FIRE FROM ¢ SHOPS IN BAZAARS COMPLETELY DESTROYED BY THE DE GAULLE TROOPS 
FRENCH 75-MM. SHELLS ON MAY 30. THE DAMASCUS RIOTS, 


DURING 
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A TYPICAL EXAMPLE OF THE CONSIDERABLE 
DAMAGE DONE IN THE CENTRE OF THE CITY 
DURING THE DAMASCUS RIOTS. 


THE SHELL-PITTED FACADE OF THE ORIENT h SEVERE DESTRUCTION ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF DAMASCUS, 
PALACE HOTEL, WHERE FOREIGN DIPLOMATS \ CAUSED BY FRENCH REPRISALS DURING THE RECENT 
AND THE RUSSIAN PATRIARCH WERE STAYING, RIOTING IN SYRIA, é 
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THE CUPOLA OF A FAMOUS MOSQUE IN DAMASCUS, SHOWING S5HELL-HOLES FROM « SHELL-MARKS ON THE SYRIAN PARLIAMENT BUILDING ; ONE OF SEVERAL OUTSTANDING 


FRENCH GUNS. BUILDINGS DAMAGED. 
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The quarrel between Syria and General de Gaulle’s Government in Paris began | 
with the influx of French troops into Beirut towards the end of May. The Syrian 

Parliament had requested a withdrawal of French troops, in conformity with the | 
independence granted to her when the Vichy Government was thrown out by British | 
and Free French troops. The French Foreign Minister, M. Bidault, on May 29, said | 
that France needed bases in Syria and that her economic interests must be guaranteed. | 


and 31 the French general was reported to have ordered the shelling by 75-mm 
guns of parts of the city where rioters were entrenched This aggravated the 
crisis, which was only terminated when, on May 31, Mr. Churchill reluctantly 
told General Paget to restore order The French troops have now quit the city, 
and quiet is restored. 
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F..M. MONTGOMERY’S SCHLOSS H.Q. IN THE BRITISH ZONE OF GERMANY. 
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BRITISH SENTRIES ON DUTY OUTSIDE MONTGOMERY'S GERMAN CASTLE HEADQUARTERS. 
c i THE SCHLOSS OSTERWALDE IS NEAR BAD OEYNHAUSEN, THE BRITISH MILITARY 
SCHLOSS OSTERWALDE, WHICH FIELD-MARSHAL MONTGOMERY HAS TAKEN OVER Pe ois Sale COMMAND’S NEW BETWEEN OSNABRUCK AND HANOVER. 
HIS PERSONAL HEADQUARTERS FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF BRITAIN’S ZONE OF 
OCCUPATION IN GERMANY. 
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- TOMMY, THE POODLE PRESENTED TO MONTGOMERY BY THE STAFF OF THE BRITISH 


EMBASSY IN PARIS, TAKING HIS EASE IN THE SITTING-ROOM OF HIS MASTER'S NEW HOME. 
THE COMFORTABLE DRAWING-ROOM OF THE FIELD-MARSHAL S NEW HOME AND HEAD- 


QUARTERS 1S A STRIKING CONTRAST TO THE SIMPLICITY OF HIS BATTLE CARAVAN, 
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| SOME OF MONTGOMERY'S STAFF OFFICERS—-AND “MAX,” THE FIELD-MARSHAL'S 
I se sasteraseaesensihthetiaiaestithdeaaietensipepenabtaapadptad mabe deaamerndaanerstetisaree: ; ) DACHSHUND—ON THE STEPS OF THE SCHLOSS OSTERWALDE (Ler? To 


RIGHT) 
\ THE COMMANDER OF THE MILITARY GOVERNMENT OF THE BRITISH ZONE OF OCCUPATION 2 


CAPTAIN J, H. HENDERSON (A.D.C.), MAJOR T. E, COVERDALE (PERSONAL ASSISTANT), 
CAPTAIN N. W. CHAVASSE (A.D.C.), AND (SEATED) LIEUT.-COLONEL ¢ i DAWSON 
(MILITARY ASSISTANT). 


b 


Field-Marshal Montgomery, in exchanging his field command for the command of  , owner is now stated to be “living in humbler circumstances.'' The Schiogs Oster 
the British zone of occupation in Germany, has exchanged the simplicity of life in walde, only a few miles distant from the new headquarters of the British Military 
his famous battle caravan for the comfort of a Hanoverian castle For his new Command at Bad Oeynhausen, is luxuriously furnished, and is said to have had many 
personal headquarters as Commander of the Military Government of the British zone famous .pictures on its walls. The Field-Marshal has taken his dogs with him to hi 
he has taken over the Schloss Osterwalde, a seventeenth-century castle in the wooded new home, where, judging by one of our photographs, his Parisian poodle in particula 
countryside of Bad Osterwalde, between Osnabriick and Hanover, whose former fully appreciates a return to living in the style to which it had been accustomed | 


IN GERMANY AT WORK IN THE OFFICE-STUDY OF HIS NEW SCHLOSS HEADQUARTERS. 
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GEN. SIR CLAUDE AUCHINLECK: WAR MEMBER OF THE VICEROY’S COUNCIL. 


From A PAINTING BY JAMES GUNN 
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THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF IN INDIA: HE AND THE VICEROY WOULD BE THE ONLY NON-INDIAN MEMBERS OF THE PROPOSED 
NEW EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 


, In a broadcast statement from New Delhi on June 14, timed to coincide with an | policy to the House of Commons, pointed out that if the offer were accepted al! 
y announcement in both Houses of Parliament in London, the Viceroy of India, the portfolios, except that of War Member, held by thes Commander-in-Chief, would 
y Lord Wavell, revealed Britain's proposal for a new Executive Council to be chosen be transferred to Indian hands. This exception was explained as essential so long 
in future from among leaders of Indian political life at the Centre and in. the as the defence of India remained a British responsibility. Thus, the Viceroy himself 


Provinces. Mr. Amery, Secretary of State for India, outlining the Government's and General Sir Claude Auchinleck, would be the only non-Indian members 
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\, THE NATIONAL GENIUS, EXPRESSED IN ARCHITECTURE AND ITS LESSER ARTS. =I 
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M® SACHEV- 

ERELL 
SITWELL, who 
has a perception 
for all the arts 
from music to 
upholstery,is 
more than a 
dilettante and 
more than a con- 
noisseur. He does 
not make the proselytising 
generalisations of 
Ruskin or Morris. 
But he is as. aware 
as those men were 
that, ultimately, the 
test of a civilisation 
is what it leaves 
behind it, and that 
the best evidence 
of its mood and 
quality is supplied 
by its architecture, 
to which other 
things tend to con- 
form. A philosophic historian might well make 
deductions from his latest book which he does not 
make himself: it reflects an age, the Classic Age 
in England, with its divagations into revivals 
(which were definitely ‘‘ period-period ”’) and in all 
its manifestations. It describes and analyses, 
chiefly, the achievements of the principal English 
architects from Inigo Jones to Wyatt, with Wren, 
Vanbrugh, Hawksmoor, Gibbs, Robert Adam and 
many another coming in between. It gives brief 
but vivid biographies of many of these men, and it 
conscientiously describes the major achievements 


wR, SACHEVERFLL 


SITWELL, 
AUTHOR OF “ BRITISH ARCHI- 
TECTS AND CRAFTSMEN,” THE 


BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 


Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell, the well- 
known author, was born in 1897 
and educated at Eton College. 
His long list of publications in- 
cludes: ‘ Poltergeists,¥ ‘‘ Sacred 
and Profane Love,” ‘ Valse des 
Fleurs,’’ ‘‘ Primitive Scenes 

Festivals,” ‘“‘ The Homing of the 
Winds,” ‘‘Splendours and Mis- 
eries,”’ and now this latest volume, 
all published during the last 

five years. 





NETHER LYPIATT MANOR-HOUSE, GLOUCESTERSHIRE: A “ MIDDLING”’ HOUSE 


OF ciRCA 1690. 


of their fellow-artists and craftsmen, from the wood- 
carvers like Gibbons and the sculptors of the elaborate 
tombs in our churches to the furniture-makers and the 
bookbinders. And his text is sumptuously illustrated. 
Some of the plates are coloured: they are so attrac- 
tive that one almost wishes that George IV.’s Carlton 
House had survived like his Brighton Pavilion. 

Great and little country houses, churches, town halls, 
Customs houses, mausoleums, they. are all here. Any 
amateur of the period may look up anything he likes in the 
index and seldom find himself disappointed. And _ this 
most laborious author never skims. His notebooks must 
bulge with detail. I give but one example out of scores : 
‘There are others of Mearne’s bindings that are as com- 
plicated as a Persian carpet. One, bound for Charles the 
Second, is of red morocco inlaid with black and yellow. 
The central panel, shaped like a polygon, like the central 
medallion of a Persian rug, is of black leather dotted with 
gold filigree. In the midst are the Royal Arms, within the 
Garter. Bunches of grapes, on dotted golden stalks or 
tendrils, outline this oval, while beyond them are corner 
pieces in pale yellow leather. The outer spaces are filled, 
on the red ground, with sprays of flowers that come from 
little golden vases ; tulips, lilies, roses, some in blind gold 
or inlaid in black or yellow.”” But mingled with such 
minute descriptions, which make the book seem like a 
museum and an art gallery reduced to print, there are 
passages of poetry about landscapes seen, notably about 
Blenheim, with the lake, and the bridge, and the over- 
hanging woods, and the distant guns, on an autumn evening. 
** 1 dreamt that I dwelt in marble halls,” the reader may 
A Survey of Taste, Design 
By Sacheverell 


*” British Architects and Craftsmen,” 
and Style During Three Centuries, 1600 to 1830 
Sitwell. Two hundred illustrations from Photographs, Prints and 


Drawings. (Batsford; 218.) 
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“BRITISH ARCHITECTS AND CRAFTSMEN”: By SACHEVERELL SITWELL.* 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


well murmur to himself, as he looks at the latest block of 
flats across the road. But both are in risk of levelling. 
Mr. Sitwell faces the facts of the age in which we live. 
“We have travelled sufficiently far into the continuous 
present to contrast our survival out of a ruined Europe, 
lying in shame and misery, with those centuries of a uni- 
versal language in the arts of life. ... They had wars, 
but they were not fatal ; and they had miseries in plenty, 
but those were as nothing compared with the horrors of 
our times. It is of no use now, when we have come so far, 


to argue that the past was contemptible for its illiteracy, 
or for its legal [Was it ever legal in England ?] use of 





NORTHUMBERLAND; BY _ SIR 
THE ENTRANCE FRONT. 


DELAVAL, JOHN 


torture. For there are 
the prison and the con- 
centration camp, and we 
know how minds can 
be perverted by mass- 
education. We know, 
too, that standards of 
life were improving be- 
fore the war, but have 
We not lost in other 
ways as much as we 
have gained ? - Can we 
get it back again? Is 
not the life of the in- 
dividual in our large 
towns, near the cinema 
and the fried-fish shop, 
with the air-raid shelter 
opposite, hideous and 
shameful compared with 
that of any savage? Is 
ours to be a world only 
of dog races and the 
Cup Final? When we 
consider the _ spiritual 
values in our Council 
houses, should we not 


NO. 44, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON: THE SALOON; 
BY WILLIAM KENT. 


(Reproductions from the book “ British Architects and Craftsmen" ; 
by Courtesy of the Publishers, B. T, Batsford, Ltd.) 


envy the Papuan and the black-fellow of the Torres 
Straits? The golden age is dying even now, before our 
eyes, among the Stone Men of Malekula and* the dancers 
of Orokolo.. In New Guinea our steel birds drop their 
bombs among the birds of paradise.” 

Two things are involved here. The first is the drift, 
in “the Century of the Common Man” towards common 
architecture, common music, common books and ‘‘ panem 
et circenses’’’ in the form of tinned salmon and professional 
football. The other is the change in the nature of warfare, 
Modern man has eaten not one apple from the Forbidden 
Tree : he has devoured, and is devouring, the apples by 
the crateful. I write from a house which was 
noticeably molested by a pilotless ’plane; I read 
of Goering’s lament that the Germans were just 
too late with a bomber which could go to America 
and back; and everybody seems to take it for 
granted that we are going to get larger and 
larger ’planes and rockets longer in range and 
more accurate in direction. The Human Mind 
is indeed moving from triumph to triumph. 

The prospect even twenty years ago was not 
very rosy for those who cared to make deductions 
from the Germans’ innovations, over land and 
under sea, in the last war. I remember the Wren 
bi-centenary celebrations in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Dean Inge delivered a commemoration address 
from the pulpit. He said that he didn’t think 
that St. Paul’s was a very religious building, 
but that it was certainly a masterpiece of its 
kind: and that, anyhow, it seemed likely that, 
within a few years, St. Paul’s and everything of 
the kind that we cared for would be levelled to 
the ground: after which he proceeded to the 
Doxology. As chairman of the Architecture Club, 
I was seated in the second row. In front of 


VANBRUGH : me, be-robed and be-chained, were all those 


City dignitaries who have _ recently been 





CUMBERLAND TERRACE, REGENT’S PARK, LONDON ; 


BY JOHN NASH. 


presenting a pleasanter and earlier kind of weapon to 
General Eisenhower. 

One of them (as it might be the Prime Warden 
of the Costermongers) turned to another (as it might 
be the Master of the Artist-Paviors) and humorously 
growled: ‘‘Gloomy as usual.” But now St. Paul’s, 
with a bomb on the High Altar, has escaped by a 
miracle ; around it is a desert ; and Mr. Sitwell, illustrating 
Wren’s City churches, has continually to refer to his 
examples as being destroyed or damaged. And what might 
have happened, had the other side been stronger than our- 
selves, is evident from the state of the cities of Germany, 
and many elsewhere on the Continent. One more Great 
War and the cheerful people will be saying: “‘ It is true 
that we have lost almost every legacy we had from the 
past, but the other side has lost literally everything: so 
we 've scored.” 

If a World Peace Plan does not really succeed this time, 
so unquenchable is the human spirit, it is likely that we 
shall enter the Deep Shelter Age. The artistic impulse is as 
powerful as the scientific : and it is conceivable that new 
prodigies of subterranean architecture may be evolved, 
floodlit by artificial sunlight and air-conditioned by all 
sorts of novel fanning apparatus and chemical filters. Let 
us hope that it will not come to that. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Sitwell thinks that the perils to which our architectural 
treasures have been exposed (for they, formerly so obstinate 
against the perils of war, are now most vulnerable, and caa- 
not be moved to caves in Wales) have aroused the public 
to an unprecedented interest in them, which may result in 
our not vying with the Germans in destroying them. Let 
us hope that he may be right. But the tide of peacetime 
devastation will never be stemmed until we have an effec- 
tive system of scheduling. Can one imagine Paris allowing 
what has happened in Berkeley Square to happen in the 
Place Vendéme ? 
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INSIDE BERLIN TO-DAY: SCENES IN 
THE SHATTERED REICH CAPITAL. 
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IN BERLIN TO-DAY: ONCE A BUSY THOROUGHFARE, NOW A STREET OF RUINS, WITH 


THE WORK OF CLEARING GOING FORWARD UNDER RED ARMY SIUPERVISION. 
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RED ARMY MAN ON GUARD AT A_ BERLIN UNDERGROUND STATION, 
USED AS A PUBLIC AIR-RAID SHELTER FOR 3000. 


ct 


THEY ARE STILL INTERESTED IN THE WEAPONS THAT CRUSHED THEM: WOMEN 
OF BERLIN, HOLDING AN ODD ASSORTMENT OF OBJECTS, WATCHING SOVIET TANKS. 


a —— 


PUMP: BERLINERS HAVE BEEN 
CAUSED BY BOMBING, 


Q 


5 WITH THE RED ARMY IN THE HEART OF BERLIN : HORSE-DRAWN RUSSIAN ARTILLERY FETCHING THEIR QUOTA OF WATER FROM THE STREET 
PASSING IN CONVOY ALONG A MAIN THOROUGHFARE. OBLIGED TO USE SUCH METHODS OWING TO THE DAMAGE 2 
that lies between Primrose Hill and the River Thames and 


extensive as the London 
off, abandoned 


A “Times” special correspondent, lately in Berlin, writes that “the three things 
that stick hardest in the memory after a visit to Berlin are the fearful retribution from Knightsbridge to the Bank of England is dead, written 

that has fallen on the city, te realistic way in which the Russians are tackling Food stocks are very low and the Red Army has been obliged to import fats, sugar, 
political problems arising from the occupation, and the tenacity with which the modern and dried vegetables. ... Two hundred thousand inhabitants of Moabit drew their 
city dweller, even when he is as cowed and bewildered as the Germans, picks up the water from street pumps for several months. Now a regular supply has been restored 
slender threads of life. Sixty-five thousand tons of shells and mines . . . have reduced Trams and underground railways ... are now moving again. . . People are coming 
the centre of Berlin to a sprawling wilderness of shattered stone . An area as back to Berlin who left the city when the heavy air raids began.” 
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THE DRAWING-ROOM THE GERMAN SUBURBAN VILLA IN 


DRAWN BY oUR War Artist, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, IN THE INTERROGATION 


BRITISH 
SECuRITY 
- OFFICERS. 


A TYPICAL EXAMINATION OF A’ WAR CRIMINAL AT 31a, UELLENERSTRASSE, LUNEBURG: THE ROOM 


Grineau. in the drawing-room at of the British Army of Occupation. When war criminals, or people suspected of 
are of sufficient importance to come under the control 
to 


This scene, drawn by Captain de 
3la, Uellenerstrasse, Luneburg, the German suburban villa to which all being war criminals, 
important war criminals captured by British Security officers are brought, of Security H.Q., they are brought to this room, and are subjected 
is typical of an examination and interrogation such as were undergone by a further search, including close examination for concealed poison or other 
William Joyce (' Lord Haw-Haw'"’) and Ribbentrop. It is the room in which means of committing suicide, and to a thorough questioning and identification. 
Himmler committed suicide, and is used by the Security Force Headquarters Such an examination is in progress in the scene drawn by our War Artist. 
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N | WHICH WILLIAM JOYCE AND RIBBENTROP WERE QUESTIONED. 


TION ROOM USED BY THE SECURITY HEADQUARTERS OF THE BRITISH ARMY OF OCCUPATION. 


CHIEF oF 
INTELLIGENCE 


A ARMY DOCTOR EXAM inte 
PRISONER'S MOUTH 
FOR POISOM ae 
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IN WHICH ALL IMPORTANT SUSPECTS CAPTURED IN THE BRITISH ZONE ARE INTERROGATED. 


back of an armchair, and with his revolver in his hand, is closely watching the 
prisoner, while a Security guard with a tommy-gun keeps an eye on the proceed 


on to the prisoner's face, an Army doctor is minutely examining his mouth 
for poison concealed, perhaps, in the manner adopted by Himmler, who had 
a tiny phial of cyanide hidden against his gums. The 2ist Army Group's | ings from another angle Usually, after interrogation and examination in this 
Chief of Intelligence is watching the proceedings from a position on the right, | room, prisoners are either removed to close confinement or are sent on to 
while on the other side of the room Security officers are compiling information S.H.A.E.F. Headquarters for further questioning and disposal 


While a sergeant of the Security Police is shining a powerful beam of light | and details of identification. The O.C. of the Security Police, seated on the 
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LIDICE: THEN AND NOW. IN OCCUPIED GERMANY. 


. These three pictures show the changing face of Germany under Allied occupation. “The first of them, 
photographed in the Esterwegen camp, taken over by the Canadian II. Corps occupying Oldenburg 
and Wilhelmshaven in the British Zone of Occupation, shows the present state of former German 
Officers, who are now reduced to camp duties and fatigues———The second picture illustrates the 
beginning of a long task—the re-education of the children of Germany. It was taken in Aachen, 
where the U.S. Military Government has re-opened the first four grades of public schools under rigid 
supervision. Text-books free from any Nazi taint have been printed and - distributed; twenty-two 
German teachers, none of whom belonged to the Nazi Party, have been appointed; and all portraits 
of Hitler have been removed from the class-room walls.——Our third picture was taken in a smelting- 
yard at Hamburg. It shows a pile of bronze objets d’art, some of which may yet be rescued and 
restored to the countries from which they were stolen to be melted down into German munitions. 
They are a comment on the desperate shortage of metal from which Germany was said to be suffering. 


; 
; 


Nee Moe, galt ... .g 
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A VIEW OF THE PEACEFUL MINING VILLAGE OF LIDICE, IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA, BEFORE 
THE GERMANS OBLITERATED IT AS A REPRISAL FOR THE ASSASSINATION OF HEYDPRICH, 
THE “ BUTCHER OF PRAGUE.” 





FORMER GERMAN NAVAL, AND ARMY OFFICERS, BEREFT OF THEIR UNIFORMS AND CLAD 
IN DENIMS AND OVERALLS, LINED UP IN A PRISON CAMP NEAR WILHELMSHAVEN FOR 
FATIGUE DUTIES. 





THE RUINS OF LIDICE, PHOTOGRAPHED ON THE MORNING AFTER THE EXTERMINATION 
OF THE VILLAGE. THESE PRINTS WERE MADE SECRETLY BY A CZECH PATRIOT, FORCED 
RY THE GERMANS TO PHOTOGRAPH THE MASSACRE. 





A GERMAN TEACHER, APPOINTED BY THE U.S. MILITARY GOVERNMENT, CONDUCTING HER 
FIRST LESSON IN THE CLASS-ROOM OF A PUBLIC SCHOOL IN AACHEN, OPENED FOR THE 
RE-EDUCATION OF GERMAN CHILDREN. 





SOME OF THE CROWD OF 100,000 PEOPLE WHO GATHBRED ON THE SITE OF LIDICE 
THIS MONTH TO HOLD A MEMORIAL SERVICE TO THE VILLAGE, DESTROYED BY THE 
GERMANS ON JUNE 10, 1942. 


Two photographs of the cornfields which now cover the site of the vanished village of Lidice were 
published in “The Illustrated London News” of ime 9, three years after the obliteration of the 
village by the Germans on June 10, 1942. These additional pictures have been issued on the occasion 
of a memorial service held on the site. The first two scenes were photographed, under orders from 
the Germans, by a Czech patriot, who secretly made some prints while processing the photographs 
under Gestapo control. When the Germans wiped out Lidice, they shot every man_in the village, 
deported the women to a concentration camp, and sent the children to institutions. The village was 
then systematically destroyed, every stone of the ruins removed, corn planted to hide all traces of 





the site, and the name of Lidice removed from official records. But the Germans could not efface 24 BR 2 ts f i: ‘ 
the memory of this great crime, which shocked the world and, when the recent memorial service was BRONZE STATUES, CHURCH BELLS AND OTHER OBJETS DART IN BRONZE, DISCOVERED 
held, upwards of 109,000 people attended it, including Dr. Benesh, the President of Czechoslovakia, IN A GERMAN SMELTING YARD AT HAMBURG. THEY HAD BEEN STOLEN FROM OCCUPIED 


and many foreign diplomats COUNTRIES TO HELP GERMANY'S METAL SHORTAGE. 
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-HONOURS LIST. 








SIR WILLIAM COPE. 
Created a Baron in the Birthday Honours 
for political and public services in Wales, 
Sir William Cope, Bt., K.C., was Con- 
servative Member for Llandaff and Barry 
from 1918 to 1929, and —- of 
H.M. Household, 1928-29. 


SIR EUGENE RAMSDEN. 
Sir Eugene Ramsden, Bt., who has been 
created a Baron in the Birthday Honours 
for political and public services, has been 
Conservative M.P. for Bradford North, 


1924-29, and since 1931, and is a director 
of many companies. 


F.-M. SIR PHILIP CHETWODE. 
Created a Baron, Field-Marshal Sir Philip 
Chetwode, Bt., O.M., a distinguished leader 
in the 1914-18 War, C.-in-C. in: India, 
1930-35, has been Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross and St. John 

Organisation since 1 


MAJOR SIR JAMES EDMONDSON. 


since 


Created a Baron in the Birthday Honours, ; 
Major James Edmondson, who has been : 
Conservative M.P. for Banbury since 1922, : 
was Vice-Chamberlain of H.M. House- : 
hold, 1939-42, and rr * es Treasurer ° 
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SIR WILLIAM BRASS. 
Sir William Brass, Conservative M.P. for 
Clitheroe since 1922, has received a barony 
in the Birthday Honours. In 1941 he was 
appointed Parliamentary Private Secre- 
tary to the Minister of Transport and the 
Minister of Aircraft Production. 
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MR. LEWIS CASSON. 
Mr. Lewis Casson, who has 
received a Knighthood in the 
Birthday Honours, was lately 
Drama Director for C.E.M.A. 
He is a distinguished -~ 
and producer, and is 
husband of Dame Syeil 

Thorndike. 





e 
THE BISHOP OF CARLISLE. 


The Right Rev. Henry Her- 
bert Williams, D.D., Bishop 
of Carlisle, has been’ made a 
Companion of Honour in the 
Birthday Honours. Bishop 
of Carlisle since 1920, Dr. 
Williams was Principal of 
St. Edmund Hall 1 











CORPORAL T. P. HUNTER, V.C. 
The King has approved the posthumous award of the Vic- 
toria Cross to Corporal Thomas Peck Hunter, 43rd Royal 
Marine Commando. In an attack in Italy on April 1, 
before the final Eighth Army offensive, Corporal Hunter, 
realising that the Bren group he was leading were advancing 
against an enemy strong-point without any cover, himself 
charged alone through intense Spandau fire and cleared 
the position. Later, lying in full view of the enemy, he 
drew the enemy’s fire while his troops reached cover, 
ahd was killed while still giving covering fire. 
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MR. GERALD KELLY, R.A. 


Mr. Gerald Kelly, who has 
received a Knighthood in the 
Birthday Honours, has done 
many paintings of the Royal 
Family during the war. His 
State portraits of the King 
and Queen are prominent in 

this year’s Academy. J 












PROFESSOR WERNER VON BRAUN. 
Professor von Braun, the thirty-three-year-old inventor of 
the V-2 rocket, was recently captured, with his assistants, 
by the U.S. Seventh Army in the Austrian Alps. He broke 
his left arm in a motor accident while escaping from the 
Russians. He is reported to have stated that he began his 
experiments on rockets at the age of seventeen, received the 
approval and support of the Wehrmacht as long ago as 1932. 
and, despite Hitler’s scepticism in 1936, was encouraged 
to proceed by Brauschitsch and achieved the prototype V-2 

in 1942 
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TAKEN IMMEDIATELY BEFORE THEIR SECRET SESSION—ARAB LEAGUE DELEGATES : 
(L. TO R.) ABDEL HAMID KERAMEH (LEBANON), JAMIL EL JABRY (SYRIA), 
NOKRASHY PASHA (EGYPT). 


Most of the proceedings of the Arab League Council, which met in Cairo on June 4 to discuss the 
Levant, were in camera. The communiqué of June 11 stated only: “ The Council discussed 
measures to be taken by the Arab nations singly or collectively to prevent French aggression and 
maintain the independence and complete sovereignty of Syria and Lebanon, and decided to 


, inform the nations of the Arab League of the recommendations of the Council in this respect. 
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j SYBIL, LADY EDEN 

| Sybil, Lady Eden, widow of Sir William 

| Eden and mother of Mr. Anthony Eden, 

the Foreign Secretary, died on June 17 

She was noted for her beauty and was 

painted by many famous artists She 

has been prominent in charitable work in i 
County Durham j 


BRIG.-GEN. SIR PERCY SYKES. 
Brig -Gen. Sir Percy Sykes, who died on 
une 11 at the age of seventy-eight, will 

long remembered as an authority on 
Persia, for his work in raising British 
prestige in that country, and for his com- 
mand of the South Persian Rifles in the 
1914-18 War. 
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GENERAL RAYMOND WHEELER. 
It has been announced that General Wheeler, 
der in the India-Burma theatre, 


VICE-ADMIRAL D. W. BOYD. 


Vice-Admiral Boyd has assumed the new appointment of 
Admiral (Air) and will take charge of all naval air stations Allied C 


DR. JAGODZINSKI. f 
faqedstnate, the head of the Polish 
Oe in) Press Agency in London, who 
deserter 


was arrested as an alleged from in the British Isles and co-ordinate all flying training in sik shortly succeed Lieut.-Gen. Sultan as Commanding centenary, is Mr. P. R. England. M i 
the Polish Armed Fofces and taken to a the Royal Navy. His new status will ae, Fay be General of the U.S. forces there. General Sultan is return- England, who is a member of the Council | 
Polish detention camp in Scotland, has equivalent to that of in-Chief of home ports. ing to Washington to take up an important appointment of Liverpool University, is also chairmar i 
been released as the result of representa- Admiral Boyd commanded H.MS. “ Illustrious” at General Wheeler will continue to hold the post of Deputy of the Liverpool Council of Social Serv 


[ MR. P. R. ENGLAND, 0.B.E 
Deputy | The chairman of the Royal Insurance 
Company, which has just celebrated its 











and a successful racing mwtorist 














tions from the British Home Office Taranto in 1940, and has been Fifth Sea Lord since 1943 Supreme Allied Commander as well as his new appointment i 
~~. J : J fw ~—_ .208neeeeeneeeesenses a | . -_ 
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HE high sense of distinction I feel 
in receiving this great honour 
from the City of London is inescapably 
mingled with feelings of profound sad- 
ness. All of us must always regret that 
your country and mine were ever 
faced with the tragic situation that 
compelled the appointment of an Allied 
Commander -in-chief, the capacity in 
which I have just been so extravagantly commended. 
Humility must always be the portion of any man 
who receives acclaim earned in the blood of his 
followers and the sacrifices of his friends. Con- 
ceivably a commander may have been professionally 
superior. He may have given everything of his heart 
and mind to meet the spiritual and physical needs 
of his comrades. He may have written a chapter 
that will glow forever in the pages of military history. 
Still, even such a man, if he existed, would sadly 
face the facts that his honours cannot hide in his 
memories the crosses marking the resting-places of 
the dead. They cannot soothe the anguish of the 
widow or the orphan whose husband 
or father will not return. 

The only attitude in which a 
commander may with satisfaction 
receive the tributes of his friends, is 
in humble acknowledgment that, no 
matter how unworthy he may be, his 
position is a symbol of great human 
forces that have laboured arduously 
and successfully for a righteous cause. 
Unless he feels this symbolism and 
this rightness in what he has tried 
to do, then he is disregardful of the 
courage, the fortitude, and devotion 
‘of the vast multitudes he has been 
honoured to command. If all the 
Allied men and women that have 
served with me in this war can only 
know that it is they this august body 
is really honouring to-day, then, 
indeed, will I be content. 

This feeiing of humility cannot 
erase, of course, my great pride in 
being tendered the Freedom of London. 
I am not a native of this land. I come 
from the very heart of America. In 
the superficial aspects by which we 
ordinarily recognise family relation- 
‘ships, the town where I was born and 
the one where I was reared are far 
separated from this great city. Abilene, 
Kansas, and Denison, Texas, would 
together add in size to possibly one- 
five-hundredth part of Greater 
London. By your standards those 
towns are young, without your aged 


General 


pages. 


THE FREEDOM 





GENERAL EISENHOWER ADDRESSING THE CROWDS FROM THE BALCONY 
OF THE MANSION HOUSE. 


traditions that carry the roots of London back into 
the uncertainties of unrecorded history. To those 
people I am proud to belong, but I find myself to-day 
five thousand miles from that countryside, the 
honoured guest of a city whose name stands for 
grandeur and size throughout the world. Hardly 
would it seem possible for the London Council to 
have gone farther afield to find a man to honour 
with its priceless gift of token citizenship. 

Yet kinship among nations is not determined in 
such measurements as proximity, size, and age. 
Rather we should turn to those inner things, call 
them what you will—I mean those intangibles that 
are the real treasures free men possess. To preserve 
his freedom of worship, his equality before the law, 
his liberty to speak and act as he sees fit, subject 
only to the provision that he trespass not upon 


OF THE CITY OF 
LENT BY 


of thousands of Lendoners who acclaimed 
freedom of the City of London and thence to the Mansion House for luncheon with 
distinguished guests had places on the dais in Guildhall for the ceremony, and in our photograph can be seen 
such notabilities as Mr. and Mrs. Churchill and Mr. Winant (back to camera, front row); the 
Wellington, seated behind Mr. Churchill, members of the Cabinet, of both Houses 

high-ranking Service Chiefs of both the United States and Great Britain. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


A SPEECH TO BE REMEMBERED. 


Eisenhower’s address, given at Guildhall on the occasion 
receiving the Freedom of the City of London, was one of the great orations of this 
century, and, as such, we consider that it should be permanently recorded in our 
Nothing that has been said in public could do more than this speech to 
cement friendship between our country and the United States.—E£ditor. 


similar rights of others—the Londoner will fight! 
So will the citizen of Abilene! When we consider 
these things, then the valley of the Thames draws 
closer to the farms of Kansas and the plains of Texas. 
To my mind it is clear, that when two peoples will 
face the tragedies of war to defend the same spiritual 
values, the same treasured rights, then, in deepest 
sense, those two are truly related. So, even as I 
proclaim my undying Americanism, I am bold enough 
and exceedingly proud to claim basic kinship to you 
of London. 

And what man who has followed the history of 
this war could fail to experience inspiration from the 





example of this city ? When 
the British Empire stood— 
alone, “ but unconquered, 
almost naked, but unafraid— 
to defy the Hitler hordes, it 
was on this devoted city that 
the first terroristic blows 
were launched. 

Five years and eight 
months of war, much of it 
on the actual _ battle - line ! 
Blitzes, big and little, fly- 
bombs, V-bombs ; all of them 
you took in your stride. You 
worked—from your needed 
efforts you would not be 
deterred. You carried on, and 
from your midst arose no cry 
for mercy, no wail of defeat. 
The Battle of Britain will 
take its place as another of 
your deathless traditions. 
And your faith and endurance 
have finally been rewarded. 

You had been more than 
two years in war when 
Americans, in numbers, 
began swarming into your 
country. Most were mentally 
unprepared for the realities of war—especially as 
waged by the Nazis. Others believed that tales of 
British sacrifice had been exaggerated. Still others 
failed to recognise the difficulties of the task ahead. 

All such doubts, questions, and complacencies 
could not endure a single casual tour through your 
scarred streets and avenues. With awe our men 
gazed upon empty spaces where once had stood 
buildings erected by the toil and sweat of peaceful folk. 
Our eyes rounded as we saw your women serving quietly 
and efficiently in almost every kind of war effort, even 
flak batteries. We became accustomed to the warning 
sirens, which seemed to compel, from the native 
Londoner, not a single hurried step. Gradually we drew 
closer together until we became true partners in the war. 

In London my associates and I planned two 
great expeditions: that to invade the Mediterranean 


LONDON BESTOWED ON GENERAL EISENHOWER : THE SCENE IN 

THE HISTORIC GUILDHALL AS THE LORD MAYOR "PRESENTS THE TOKEN SWORD OF. HONOUR— 

THE ROYAL UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION—TO THE GENERAL. 

The ready smile and free and friendly manner of the great commander, General Eisenhower, won the hearts 

him as he rode in an open carriage to Guildhall to receive the 
the Lord Mayor. Many 
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and later that to cross the Channel. 
London’s hospitality to Americans, her 
good-humoured acceptance of the added 
inconveniences we brought, her example 
of fortitude and quiet confidence in the 
final outcome—all these helped to make 
the supreme headquarters of two Allied 
expeditions the smooth-working organisa- 
tions they became! They were composed 
of chosen representatives of two proud and inde- 
pendent peoples, each noted for its initiative and for 
its satisfaction with its own customs, manners, and 
methods. Many feared that those representatives 
could never combine together in efficient fashion to 
solve the complex problems presented by modern 
war. 
I hope you believe we proved the doubters wrong ! 
Moreover, I hold that we proved this point not only 
for war, we proved that it can always be done by our 
two peoples, provided only both show the same 
good will, the same forbearance, the same objective 
attitude that British and Americans so amply demon- 
strated in nearly three years of bitter 
campaigning. 

No one man could, alone, have 
brought about this result. Had I 
possessed the military skill of a 
Marlborough, the wisdom of Solomon, 
the understanding of Lincoln, I still 
would have Been helpless without the 
loyalty, the vision, the generosity of 
thousands upon thousands of British 
and Americans. Some of them were my 
companions in the High Command, 
many were enlisted men and junior 
officers carrying the fierce brunt of the 
battle, and many others were back in 
the U.S. and here in Great Britain, in 
London. Moreover, back of us were 
always our great national war leaders 
and their civil and military staffs that 
supported and encouraged: us through 
every trial, every test. The whole was 
one great team. I know that on this 
special occasion, the three million 
American men and women serving in 
the Allied Expeditionary Force would 
want me to pay the tribute of admira- 
tion, respect and affection to their 
British comrades of this war. 

My most cherished hope is that, 
after Japan joins the Nazi in utter 
defeat, neither my country nor yours 
need ever again summon its sons and 
daughters from their peaceful pursuits 
to face the tragedies of battle. But 
meee Dette of fact important for both of 


arliament, and —@ . 
us to remember—neither London nor 
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GENERAL EISENHOWER, ACCOMPANIED BY AIR MARSHAL SIR A. TEDDER, 
SALUTING AS HE PASSES THE TEMPLE, 


Abilene, sisters under the skin, will sell her birthright 
for physical safety, her liberty for mere existence. 

No petty differences in the world of trade, tradi- 
tions or national pride should ever blind us to iden- 
tities in priceless values. If we keep our eyes on 
this guide-post, then no difficulties along our path 
of mutual co-operation can ever be insurmountable. 
Moreover, when this truth has permeated to the 
remotest hamlet and heart of all peoples, then indeed 
may we beat our swords into ploughshares and all 
nations can enjoy the fruitfulness of the earth. 

My Lord Mayor, I thank you once again for an 
honour to me and to the American forces that will 
remain one of the proudest in my memories. 





For this week, General Eisenhower's speech replaces 
Captain Cyril Falls’ weekly article “The Great World War.” 
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GENERAL EISENHOWER HONOURED IN PARIS. §— SOVIET AND U.S. HONOURS PRESENTED. 


On June 10 Marshal Zhukov paid his first visit to Supreme Allied H.Q., where he decorated General 
Eisenhower and Field-Marshal Montgomery with the Russian Order of Victory, awarded them by the 
Presidium of the U.S.S.R. for the outstanding success of their military operations. It is the highest 
honour of the Soviet Union, a beautiful star in diamonds and rubies, and none but commanders 
of a front receive it. The high-lights of the ceremonies and parades were two speeches by Marshal 
Zhukov, in which he appealed to the great Allies for the unity necessary to guarantee the world of 
to-morrow against further acts of aggression. ‘‘I hope that we shall work together in peace as we 
have co-operated in war,” he said. “Our work in unity has resulted in the defeat of Fascist Ger- 
many.” Field-Marshal Montgomery received another high military decoratien recently, an American 
one, when General of the Army Eisenhower awarded him the U.S. Distinguished Service Medal. The 
D.S.M. is given for exceptionally meritorious service in a duty of great responsibility while serving 
in any capacity with the Army of the United States. 


GENERAL EISENHOWER, RIDING THROUGH PARIS ON HIS WAY TO RECEIVE THE CROSS 
OF THE ORDER OF LIBERATION. STANDING WITH HIM IS GENERAL KOENIG. 


ee 


RUSSIA'S HIGHEST MILITARY AWARD, THE ORDER OF VICTORY, FOR GENERAL EISENHOWER 
AND FIELD-MARSHAL MONTGOMERY: MARSHAL ZHUKOV READING THE CITATIONS. 
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AFTER THE PRESENTATION OF THE CROSS OF THE ORDER OF LIBERATION: GENERALS 
EISENHOWER AND DE GAULLE SALUTING THE TOMB OF THE UNKNOWN WARRIOR. 


OFFERING A TOAST TO THE VICTORY OF THE UNITED NATIONS: (L. TO R.) FIELD 
MARSHAL MONTGOMERY, GENERAL OF THE ARMY EISENHOWER, ANID MARSHAL ZHUKOY 


THE SWORD OF NAPOLEON, BEING PRESENTED TO GENERAL EISENHOWER BY GENERAL 
DE GAULLE AT A BANQUET IN PARIS IN GENERAL EISENHOWER’S HONOUR. 


On June 16, the fifth anniversary of the day on which the German columns marched down the 
Charnps Elysées to occupy Paris, a very different ceremony took place. General Eisenhower, the 
Supreme Commander of the Armies which liberated France, received the acclamation of Paris and the 
formal expression of France’s gratitude. On arriving at the airport with Air Chief-Marshal Tedder 
he was met by General Koenig, Military Governor of Paris, and with him drove in an open car 
through cheering crowds, down the Champs Elysées to a site near the Arc de Triomphe. After 
reviewing the assembled troops and chatting with many old and distinguished friends of Algiers days, 
he received from General de Gaulle the Cross of the Order of Liberation, one of France's most prized 
and most rarely awarded decorations. After this General iushowss we a ae yt ee L. 
; au nter 
) mM. i, a fy, AEA to him the ie Napoleon GENERAL OF THE ARMY EISENHOWER PRESENTING THE DISTINGUISHED SERVICE MEDAL 
wore as First Consul. (U.S.) TO FIELD-MARSHAL SIR BERNARD MONTGOMERY 
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OF KEEPING OPEN THE SEAS DURING THE GREAT 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ART 





BRITISH NAVAL WAR LOSSES TO VE-DAY, INCURRED IN 


Our double-page represents in statistical outline the losses entailed by the Royal 
Navy in holding the seas against the Axis Powers from the outbreak of war 
VE-Day. Another page drawing is concerned with merchant-ship losses 
Naval losses comprised 776 in all, inclusive of 69 small craft and 
included 5 capital ships, 8 aircraft-carriers, 

submarines, 30 corvettes, and 242 trawlers, 


until 
separately. 
1uxiliaries. In this list are 


29 cruisers, 138 destroyers, - 77 


HOLDING OPEN THE CHANNELS OF SUPPLY OF 


! 


IN THE WAR OF 


including our losses in thé Far East. The names of our lost battleships, aircraft- 
carriers and cruisers are attached to the drawing of each ship, the battleships 


being, it will be recollected, “‘ Royal Oak,"" ‘ Hood,’ ‘‘ Prince of Wales,” 
‘Repulse"’ and ‘‘ Barham,"’ while the aircraft-carriers were ‘‘ Courageous,” 
‘* Glorious,” Ark Royal,” “‘ Audacity "’ (auxiliary), ‘‘ Hermes,"’ ‘‘ Eagle *’ and 

Avenger."" Convoying necessarily incurred naval losses, for during the war there 
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NAVAL LOSSES, TOTALLING 776 WARSHIPS. 
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D WAR MATERIAL FOR THE UNITED NATIONS AGAINST ENEMY WARFARE: 
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COMPARISON WITH THE PRESENT. 


| were on an average nearly 3000 British and Allied ships at sea on any given day. 
The Royal Navy patrolled 80,000 miles of trade routes continuously. The largest 
convoy of all time crossed the Atlantic in 1944, consisting of 167 ships carrying 
1,000,000 tons of cargo. During the war numerous ships of the Royal Navy covered 
a tremendous mileage, as in the case of H.M.S. ‘‘ Walker,”’ with a record of considerably 
over 300,000 miles; and H.M.S. *‘ Renown” in twenty-six months sailed more than 


| 
| 








WAR LOSSES 


<INSET>) A COMPENDIUM OF BRITISH 


six times the distance round the earth. While we have been dealing with the Royal 
Navy's losses in the war, it should be mentioned in addition that Canada suffered 
twenty-three losses, Australia thirteen, South Africa four, and India five The 
Inset shows British comparative losses during the 1914-18 War, which included 
thirteen battleships against five, three battle-cruisers, three aircraft-carriers and 
twenty-five cruisers and lesser craft 
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BRITISH MERCHANT-SHIP WAR LOSSES: 


JuNE 23, 1945 


THE TOLL OF OVERSEA SUPPLIES. 


Drawn BY Our SpeciAL Artist, G. H. Davis. 
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BRITAIN LOST THROUGH ENEMY ACTION 2570 SHIPS, TONNAGE 11,380,000, BRINGING SUPPLIES UP TO VE-DAY. 


From the start of the war to VE-Day, 4280 Allied merchant ships, totalling 19,720,000 
gross tons, were lost by enemy action. Of these, 2570, totalling 11,380,000 tons, 
more than half the total loss—in fact, 60 per cent.--were British, although we owned 
only a quarter of the world's ocean-going shipping. As against British losses, the 
United States, which lost seven ships before she was at war, had sunk in all 538 
ships, totalling 3,310,000 tons. U-boats accounted for 2770 merchant ships, of which 
1360 were British, 440 American, 670 other Allied, and 300 neutral. On this page 


we illustrate some statistics of work done at sea by the Royal Navy, which inflicted 
damaging losses on an elusive enemy, in gwarding convoys over vast distances in 
ocean waters and in the great invasions of French North Africa, Sicily, Salerno, 
Anzio and Normandy. In the Far East the Japanese, in the early days of the war, 
were supreme at sea, and inflicted heavy losses on British naval power in those 
waters, in which we were compelled to fight afainst superior odds. These naval 
losses are shown in our artist's drawing. 
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OKINAWA ISLAND: U.S. TROOPS CLEANING UP JAPANESE RESISTANCE. 
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THE U.S. DESTROYER ‘“‘ LONGSHAW” (2100 TONS, BUILT 1940-41), SEEN ABOVE, Z 
WAS LOST OFF OKINAWA BY ENEMY ACTION ON JUNE 10, WITH 179 CASUALTIES. 7 
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DANGEROUS INFANTRY WORK NEAR NAHA, WITH JAP SNIPERS PUG IN: 
U.S. MARINES WITH A BAZOOKA CREEPING FOOT BY FOOT UP A HILL. 


HEAVY STORMS ON OKINAWA AND HEAVY MUD-BOGGED TANKS FORCED THE U.S, 
77TH DIVISION TO MOVE UP WITHOUT TANK SUPPORT AGAINST THE JAPANESE. 
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MEMBERS OF A SPECIAL WEAPONS COMPANY OF THE SIXTH MARINE DIVISION THE DEVASTATED PORT AND CAPITAL, NAHA: IN FOREGROUND U.S. TANKS 
MAKE A PERILOUS ADVANCE TO A CAVE SEARED BY A FLAME-THROWER. ¢ MARINES ADVANCING WHILE TANKS ARE SHELLING OCCUPIED bot 


With Okinawa Island nearing the end of its resistance after a twelve-weeks bitter where from high ground held by the Americans. As the certainty of defeat has 
campaign, U.S. carrier ‘planes and land-based ‘planes from Okinawa were softening come home to Tokyo, growing nervousness is apparent and the military machine 
the Amami group, lying nearly half-way between Okinawa and Kyushu in Southern is showing signs of weakness. Meanwhile, in conjunction with the Americans, the 
Japan. More than 73,000 Japanese have died in the Battle of Okinawa, and the British Pacific Fleet is pounding Truk, the base from which the Japs launched 
remnants of the garrison, cut in two by the U.S. Forces, at the time of writing their assault towards Australia. In Okinawa, few Japanese prisoners have been 
were penned into an area of less than nine square miles and dominated every- taken and small units have had to be blasted from every cave and refuge 
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KING HAAKON’S HOMECOMING ; 
HEROES REMEMBERED; HOME EVENTS. 


‘ 
> £: 
KING HAAKON BACK IN HIS OWN COUNTRY AFTER FIVE YEARS: HIS MAJESTY DRIVING THROUGH 
THE STREETS OF OSLO, LINED BY THOUSANDS OF HIS CHEERING SUBJECTS. 
King Haakon’s return to Norway on June 7 was peculiarly appropriate, for it was on that day, in 1940, that he and his 
Government left to carry on the fight from England. Forty years ago on that day, too, Norway regained complete 
independence from her neighbour Sweden. As the King stepped ashore he was greeted by the Crown Prince and Hr. Karl 


KING HAAKON’S RETURN TO NORWAY: PRINCESS MARTHA ENTERING Hambro, President of the Storting; by the Prime Minister and members of the Government. Thousands of people, waving 
THE CAR FOR THE DRIVE TO THE PALACE. . and shouting, lined the route as King Haakon and Crown Princess Martha drove from the quay to the Royal Palace. 








HELD IN MEMORY OF THE MEN WHO FELL IN THE BATTLE OF CALAIS IN_ 1940. 
MAJOR-GENERAL ERSKINE SALUTING AFTER LAYING A WREATH. 
The epic battle of Calais, fought during the last days of May and the first days of June 1940, saw many 


deeds of heroism performed by the members of the gallant band who defended the town and Citadel against 
overwhelming odds, and by so doing contributed in no small measure to the success of the evacuation from THE UNVEILING OF A PLAQUE, AT THE CALAIS CITADEL, IN COMMEMORATION 


Dunkivs. A service held & memory A or =. od 68 Coles we ae @ ee Se ae OF THE GALLANT DEFENDERS OF CALAIS KILLED IN THE BATTLE. 
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~A TEMPORARY SOLUTION: THE LAY-OUT OF PART OF THE THE ROYAL GOLD COACH. ARRIVES BACK AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE: THE COACH BEING 
* OF PREFABRICATED MOUSES AT ABBEY WOOD. WHEELED OFF THE TRAILER ON WHICH IT TRAVELLED FROM THE COUNTRY. 

driven in State 
We this 


BRITAIN'S HOUSING PROBLEM 
“ SHANTY TOWN 
Prefabricated houses, built to provide a temporary solution to Britain's housing problem, are now evtag 


bers, the first “Shanty Town” has already been laid out at Abbey W 
the factories in large num coach with its protective of canvas, but 


i] 
east London, whilst many more are in various stages of preparation. The site illustrated is planned event in our issue of covering 
rag “ its beauty of ign and ornamentation. During the early raids on London 


ouses, each with a garden; streets, sewers, gas and electricity mains will soon now we show it in al 


completed. A few of the bungalows are already occupied. the coach remained in the capital, but in tember 1941 it was decided to remove it to a safe place 


with blocks of Portal H 
be 
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WAR AND ITS AFTERMATH: NEW JAPANESE 


“SUICIDE” BOMB. 

















BADLY DAMAGED BUT FOUGHT AGAIN :-H.M.S. “DELHI,” A.-A. CRUISER DURING 7 * THE JAPANESE “‘ SUICIDE” 
THE NORTH AFRICA OPERATIONS, HAD THIS HUGE HOLE BLOWN IN HER STERN, * * FLYING BOMB IN DESIGN, IT 
WAS REPAIRED, AND FOUGHT AT SALERNO, ANZIO AND SOUTH FRANCE. 
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OF the new-type weapons 
illustrated on this page, 
the R.A.F.’s ‘‘ Grand Slam” 
comes first in importance. This 
massive bomb is @5 ft. 5 in. 
long, with a diameter of 
3 ft. 10 in., and is of the stream- 
lined, deep- penetration type, 
being a sealed-up version of the 
6-tonner, with a tail unit 
approximately 13 ft. 6 in. long. 
Its primary réle was against 
underground § structures and 
precision targets requiring deep 
penetration with maximum des- 
truction, and it was first used 
against the railway viaduct at 
Bielefeld on March 14 this 
year.—The “ Grand Slam "’ can 
break down almost any building 
or fortification and makes 
craters 120 ft. in diameter and 
more than 35 ft. deep. The 
Japanese ‘‘ Baka’’ bomb, one 
of which we _ show being 
examined on Okinawa, is simi- 
lar in design to the German 
flying bomb. The Japanese 
version is fitted with wings, 
fins and tail, is launched from 
an aircraft, and guided to its 
target by the pilot, who then 
throws it into a _ dive. It 
explodes on contact. — The 
presentation of the Presidential 
Unit Citation to the 4th 
Armoured Division of the U.S. 
Army was mainly for the 
4th’s gallant break-through to 
the rescue of the 10Ist Airborne 
Division, surrounded at — -_ 

Bastogne. J 
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BOMB—THE “BAKA” BOMB: SIMILAR TO THE GERMAN 
IS FLOWN BY A SUICIDE PILOT, WHO THROWS IT INTO 
A DIVE ON THE TARGET. 


; 


AN R.A.F. ““GRAND SLAM” BEING HOISTED FROM THE BOMB DUMP: THESE 22,000-LB. BOMBS, 25 FT 5 IN. LONG, WITH A DIAMETER 
OF 3 FT. 10 IN., ARE OF THE DEEP-PENETRATION TYPE AND WERE FIRST USED IN MARCH LAST 
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4 FAMOUS AMERICAN DIVISION HONOURED : GENERAL J. L. DEVERS ATTACHING THE CENOTAPHS SYMBOLIC OF 
RIFBON OF THE PRESIDENTIAL UNIT CITATION TO THE FLAG OF THE 4TH ARMORED WITH THE NUMBER OF D 
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( DIVISION, THE SECOND U.S. DIVISION TO BE SO HONOURED j AT A HITLER'S CRIME “ EXHIBITION IN FRANCE 
é 


ALL THOSE WHO DIED IN THE CAUSE OF FREEDOM, 
EAD INSCRIBED UNDER THE NAME OF FACH COUNTRY 
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WARNING COLORATION AMONG ANIMALS. 


AMOUFLAGE in Nature, like camouflage in war, is 
for concealment. Colours and their distribution on 
animals have been acquired either to hide the preyer’s 
approach to his prey, or to obliterate the prey from the 
preyer’s sight. In the second of these cases it has been 
described as protective coloration; but concealing colora- 
tion is a more comprehensive expression. There is another 
kind of coloration, to which neither adjective applies, 
which advertises the bearer of it and which gives notice 
to all and sundry that the creature bearing it had 
better be left alone. This warning coloration, far less 
common than that of concealment, is conspicuous on 
a comparatively small group of mammals, where it 
is usually reinforced by the more offensive reminder 
‘of odour—when necessary. 

Great Britain offers the outstanding example of 
these provisions of warning coloration in its badger, 
the nearest survival of the British bear, though 
zoologically considered between the bears and the 
weasels. The British badger, which has so long sur- 
vived the enemies, if any there were, of its forefathers, 
is slow and leisurely in its movements, and has earned 
a reputation for stupidity by the fearlessness and the 
indifference of {ts manner to its surroundings. Its 
diet is mixed, but badgers subsist to a very great extent 
on vegetable food, and are in no way dependent for a 
livelihood on the capture of very small mammals or 
birds. When attacked by human beings (through a 
stupidity greater than any attributed to badgers) they 
are notoriously most savage and formidable antagonists, 
for they are gifted with exceptionally strong jaws, 
a thick, highly pliable and loose skin, and wonderful 
tenacity of life. They also possess glands which can 
exude a powerful and repellent odour. ‘“* Bill Brock,” 
the old name for the badger, has been varied by the 
appellation of ‘ Stinking Brock.”” At dusk, when the 
badgers come out to feed, they are rendered conspicuous 





THE BRITISH BADGER AND ITS YOUNG. THE PROTOTYPE 


OF WARNING COLORATION, 


by the whiteness of their heads. It is the warning 
to any possible enemy that they are best left 
alone. Theirs is the thistle’s motto, ““ Nemo me 
impune lacessit.”” 

It is carried by the badger tribe everywhere : 
in America, in Asia, in Africa; and the warning 
banner is carried in one measure or another by the 
weasel tribe as well, Mr. R. I. Pocock, in his 
description (‘‘ Fauna of British India. Mammalia,” 
Vol. II.) of the widely distributed ratel, commonly 
known to Anglo-Indians as the badger, remarks 
that it is not a vegetarian, but to a great extent 
a flesh-eater, preying on small mammals, birds, 
reptiles, not excluding cobras, as well as on insects 
and bee grubs in its search for honey, of which it 
is inordinately fond. According to Mr. Dunbar 
Brander, the vernacular name of “ Grave-digger" 
applied to some is well founded. Brander attributes 
to them a courage that, considering their size, is 
possessed by no other animal. When tackled by 
dogs they put up the most extraordinary fight and 
seemed to be made of india-rubber, so long was it 
before the dogs could make any impression on them. 

These attributes are repeated in the ratel of 
South Africa, which closely resembles the indian 
ratel. A game warden of the Transvaal bears 
witness that it bas been kuown to attack and kill a 
bull-buffalo, or a gnu, ‘aat most formidable of African 
antelopes. He also describes it as * one of the most fearless 
animals in the world.” Its whole demeanour is full of 
the assurance that fears nothing and threatens nobody. 
Although perfectly inoffensive to human beings unless they 
interfere with it, there is no creature alive which for its 
size is more difficult to dispose of. Instances are quoted 
of ratels being attacked and smothered by packs of 
dogs, yet trotting unconcernedly away after a protracted 


THE MALAYAN PALM CIVET, OR TODDY-CAT. 


By E. S. GREW. 


struggle, leaving the assailants lacerated and exhausted. 
The secret of its success in these encounters lies largely 
in its extraordinarily tough, untearable skin, impervious 
to the quills of porcupines and the fangs of snakes. The 
skin is so loosely fitted that if gripped almost anywhere 
by it, the ratel can twist round and retaliate by biting 
its antagonist. 

Mr. Pocock’s commentary is that to these teeth, claws, 
strength, and leathery hide another weapon of defence is 





THE SOUTH AFRICAN RATEL, THE MOST FEARLESS AND FORMIDABLE 


OF THE MAMMALS WITH WARNING COLORATION. 


added—the suffocating odour the ratel can 
bring into operation. It can be perceived by 
the human nose 50 yards away. This skunk- 
like attribute, associated with its absolute 
fearlessness and tenacity of life, explains the 
ratel’s peculiar warning coloration, which, 
being much paler above than below, is the 
exact opposite of the obliterative counter- 
shading style for concealment. It renders the 
ratel conspicuous and easily recognisable, and 
stamps him as one of the best examples of 
warning coloration of any of the mammals. 
The white badge of courage appears in the 
markings of other animals, as on the rarer 
hog badgers (Arctonyx collaris ...) of India. 
In their coloration the bold patterning of 
the head and neck, and the colour of the body 
and tail, serve as a warning to possible 
enemies to beware of entering into a quarrel 
with them; and from what has been learnt 
of them in captivity, they possess a savage 
fearlessness and have the same defensive 
smell at their command. 

This weapon is widely distributed among 
the weasel tribe. It is more to their credit 
that they employ it as a last resort. The 





palm civets may be quoted as the outstanding examples. 
They are expert climbers, and though mainly arboreal in 
forest and jungle, sometimes live among the rocks. One 
of the species was observed by a well-known naturalist, 
crouched on a bough in his garden, where it had been 
treed on a moonlight night by his terriers and spaniels. 
Unwilling to shoot it, he sent his native attendant up the 
tree to dislodge it and drive it to the ground. It did not 
appear to notice his approach till he was almost within 
arm's-length—-whereupon the man uttered a shriek of 


THE MARKINGS ARE LESS 
CONSPICUOUS, BUT THE ESSENTIAL DEFENCES ARE THE SAME, 
(Photographs Copyright of the Zoological Society of London.) 


horror and rage as he was suddenly sprinkled all over with 
some detestable fluid, so evil-smelling that it disabled him 
from using hand or eye. At the same time, it covered the 
retreat of the civet as it bolted down the tree, past the 
narrator, driving him back in acute discomfort and effectu- 
ally preventing the dogs from closing with it. This 
experience went unsupported for some years, but was 
afterwards confirmed by another observer, who did shoot 
a pair of the allied civets, the toddy-cats of India, and re- 
corded that as the bag was carried back to camp through 
the forest, the jungle fowl fied to the trees and bushes. 
No further probing into this unpleasant property need be 
attempted; but the interest of it to the naturalist lies 
in the fact that fearlessness and conspicuousness are 
the known attributes of distasteful, poisonous, or nau- 
seatingly odorous animals. They are their last line of 
defence. The knowledge that this palm civet comes into 
the last category throws light upon its coloration, which, 
apart from the not always manifest stripes and spots, 
shows in some a marked resemblance to that of the 
typical polecats. In both the legs are blackish, the face 
has a distinct mask of dark and light patches, and the 
back is covered with black hairs which when erected 
display the whitish or yellowish under-hair. 

The polecat, both Asiatic and European, comes into 
the category of the weasels. Its colour and pattern have 
the same warning significance, and the obsolete name for 
it was Foumart or Foul Marten, in reference, no doubt, 
to its behaviour when attacked. The English polecat 
(perhaps it should be spoken of in the past tense) 
adapts itself to various habitats—forest, brushwood, 
rocks, and the Cambridgeshire fens. It is usually, but not 
always, nocturnal, preying mainly on rabbits and birds; 
in India, on snakes, geese, and turkeys. Its habit of kill- 
ing every inmate of a hen-house if it can get inside has 
led largely to its extermination. 

Others which are of the weasel family are the 





THE AMERICAN BADGER, WHICH HAS LESS PRONOUNCED COLOURING 


THAN THE BRITISH BADGER, 


martens, the ferret badgers (India), the stoats, and 
the mongoose. All are fearless, all are fighters, the 
conspicuous coloration of all is the sign of their 
indifference to the attack of all or any comers: and 
all have the same last line of defence. The Indian 
mongoose, familiarised to us all by Rudyard Kipling’s 
tale of “ Rikki Tikki Tavi,” is endeared to Anglo- 
Indians by its abilities in keeping down scorpions, 
centipedes, snakes, and other noxious pests that 
threaten the household. (It is agile enough to 
tackle the cobra, but it is not actually immune to 
snake poison). The mongoose bears the warning 
marks, of which there are many varieties, as there 
are of the mongoose, and possesses also the last- 
ditch defence already referred to, though it is more 
evident in some than others, and in others still has 
to be inferred because not exercised. The Chinese 
call their mongoose the “ blind cat,” in reference 
to a supposed near-sightedness which makes it more 
readily approachable than most wild animals. But 
it is, in fact, corroborative evidence of its reliance 
on its warning coloration. It never bolts. 

The Indian marten, like the British pine marten, 
is as ferocious and as predatory as the other bearers 
of the warning coloration badges. They are carniv- 
orous, feeding principally on other mammals, and on 
birds larger than themselves, and, like others of the clan, de- 
stroying more than they caneat. In Ireland a couple of pine 
martens killed in one night fourteen lambs and seven the 
next, but ate none. They can climb trees, and with the help 
of their tails leap from branch to branch, so that the only 
chance of escape for a squirrel is that of dodging round 
a vertical tree-trunk, a feat beyond the marten’s power. 
So that may be the last word about these strange creatures, 
the free-lances among the mammals, whose strength is 
that they want to be noticed. 
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THE WAR IN THE EAST: PICTURES FROM BORNEO AND BURMA. 


TOWN AND HARBOUR OF BRUNEI, THE IMPORTANT PORT IN NORTH BORNEO CAPTURED A VIEW OF VICTORIA, THE WELL-KNOWN COMMERCIAL PORT OF LABUAN ISLAND, ABOUT 
AUSTRALIAN TROOPS. THE TOWN IS BUILT ALMOST WHOLLY UPON PILES IN A GREAT SIX MILES OFF THE NORT EST COAST OF BORNEO. THE AIRSTRIP ON THE ISLAND 
LAGOON FORMED BY THE LIMBANG RIVER. HAS BEEN CAPTURED FROM THE JAPANESE. 


ALLIED SHIPPING UNLOADING SUPPLIES IN THE WAR-DAMAGED HARBOUR OF RANGOON, MEN OF THE R.A.F. REGIMENT MANHANDLING LIGHT 20-MM. ACK-ACK GUNS ACROSS THE SEA 
AFTER THE CAPTURE OF THE BURMESE CAPITAL AND CHIEF PORT. MANY BUILDINGS OF MUD TO WHICH THE MONSOON HAD TRANSFORMED THE LANDING BEACHES IN THE RANGOON 
HAD BEEN DESTROYED BY THE JAPS AND BY ALLIED BOMBING, RIVER BESIDE THE CAPITAL. 


A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN FROM AN R.A.F. LIBERATOR DURING AN ATTACK ON A JAPANESE ANOTHER PHOTOGRAPH OF THE BOMBING OF JAPANESE ESCAPE ROUTES IN SOUTH-EAST 
TRAIN ON THE PEGU-VYE RAILWAY LINE IN BURMA. A DENSE CLOUD OF SMOKE IS BURMA. IT SHOWS THE WRECKAGE OF THE DOUBLE-SPAN BRIDGE ON THE RAILWAY 
RISING FROM THE BURNING TRAIN. LINE BETWEEN CHAMPHON AND SINGAPORE 


Our pictures come from two of the fighting zones in the war against Japan—the of our second pair of pictures. Prior to the arrival of troops of the Fourteenth 
battlegrounds of North Borneo and Burma. Brunei, captured during the swift and Army in the Burmese capital, a successful invasion landing was made by men of 
brilliant operations of the Australians in British North Borneo, is the most westerly the R.A.F. Regiment in the Rangoon River, ia spite of the fact that the monsoon, 
point in the Pacific wrested from Japanese hands. With the island of Labuan, it breaking a week earlier than had been expected, had turned the beach-heads into a 
provides a new base, with valuable airstrips, overlooking the southern waters of the mass of mud. Since the fall of Rangoon, R.A.F. Liberators of the Strategic Air 
South China Sea. The Australian troops now firmly established in this area are now Force, Eastern Air Command, have concentrated on cutting all lines of communication 
separated by 1500 miles from the British troops in Rangoon, which is the subject of the Japanese troops retreating from South-East Burma. 
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NATURE MAKES HER OWN GARDEN IN A BLITZED SITE: 
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A FINE PLANT ASSOCIATION AMONG “THE RUINS. 
(R.) LEAVES OF COLTSFOOT, (L.) ROSEBAY WILLOWHERB 
AND (IN REAR) OXFORD RAGWORT. 

A CHINESE INVADER IN BOND STREET. A SEEDLING 
BUDDLEIA, THE POPULAR PURPLE-FLOWERED GARDEN 
SHRUB, BELOVED OF BEES AND BUTTERFLIES. 


| 
'? 


SEEDLING APPLE-TREE, ONE OF SE RAL GROWING 
THIS BOMB-SITE, PROBABLY THE RESULT OF AN 
ERRAND-#OY'S CASUALLY-THROWN APPLE-CORE. 
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THE ROSEBAY WILLOWHERB (#P/LOBIUM j i ALIEN, BUT PERHAPS LONDON’S MOST Jj 
ANGUSTIFOLIUM), THE VICTORIOUS AND CHARACTERISTIC TREE, THE LONDON PLANE (PLATANUS ¢ 
BEAUTIFUL AIRBORNE INVADER : OCCIDENTALIS), STAKING ITS CLAIM TO THE BRUTON 
NEARLY EVERY WASTE SPACE. : STREET SIDE OF THE SITE. 
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\ «IN A SHADIER SIDE OF THE RUINS, A FERN WHICH HAS GAINED THE OXFORD RAGWORT (SENECIO SQUALIDUS), ONCE A RARE ALIEN, BUT NOW HOLDING LARGE 
A FOOTHOLD IN A FORMER BUSINESS BASEMENT. RRIDGEHEADS IN LONDON AND THE HOME COUNTIES; OFTEN CALLED “THE YELLOW PERIL.” 
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Poppy, Yellow Rocket- all of which may be found in smaller quantities on 
the site—might well have been carried by birds; and the explanation of the 
ew Bond Street and Bruton Street. As might be expected on a site so several apple-trees is probably that apple cores have been thrown over from 
remote from any place where wild flowers normally grow, the predominant the street. Undoubtedly the most conspicuous plants, both for beauty and 
flowers are those with wind-borne seeds—Rosebay Willowherb, Oxford Rag- for numbers, are the Rosebay Willowherb (£pilobium angustifolium) and the 
Coltsfoot and the Common Groundsel. Such plants as Buddleia, Plane, Oxtord Ragwort (Senecio squalidus). In cultivated land both of these are 


All the photographs which we give on these two pages were taken in 
a single place in the heart of London—the blitzed site at the corner of 


wort, 
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E: WILD FLOWERS NOW BLOOMING IN NEW BOND STREET. 
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THE FLOWERY 
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A SCENE STRANGELY REMINISCENT OF 
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A MORE DETAILED VIEW OF THE SCENE ABOVE. 


grace and 
The 


pernicious weeds, but without question their 
mask and beautify the battle-scars of London 
peculiarly adapted to taking over waste ground; and 
alsc found, it is called ‘ Fire-weed,'' from the fact 
plant to recolonise ground which has been swept by 


Ragwort—-a more attractive cousin of the Common 


RUINS OF POMPEII : 


ee 


colour 
Rosebay Willowherb is 
in Canada, 

that 
fire 


it is the 


Ragwort 
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A BOMB-SITE AT THE CORNER OF NEW BOND STREET AND BRUTON STREET. 





ALL THE FLOWERS SHOWN ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE WERE PHOTOGRAPHED ON THIS SITE. 


is an alien, 
Oxford, and 
where it is Western trains 
first Berks, Surrey and the County of London 
Oxford it may be judged from the fact that in 
bza) Yellow Peril.”’ (Special “ IMustrated London News" 


do much to which is reputed to have escaped from the Botanical Gardens at 
thence to have spread, mainly by the draught of the Creat 
It is now plentiful in Middlesex, Hertfordshire, some parts of 
and the feelings of gardeners about 
West Middlesex it is known as “ the 


Photographs by William G. Davis.) 


The 
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OLD MASTERS 


GIORGIO MAGGIORE, VENICE’’; BY FRANCESCO GUARDI (1712-1793). 
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“LA COURSE AU HARENG''; BY PHILIP WOUWERMAN (1614-1668). 


“THE CONCERT"; BY PIETER DE HOOCH (1632-1681). 


A fine collection of Old Masters, Dutch, Italian, English, French and Spanish 
can now.be seen at the galleries of Messrs. Thomas Agnew and Sons, Ltd., at 
43, Old Bond Street. At once the largest and the most dominant picture is the 
Rubens portrait of Pieter Pecquius, a fine composition mainly in black, white 
and tones of grey. This comes from the Audley Neeld Collection and was 
exhibited in the Flemish Exhibition of 1927. It is signed “P.P.R." on the 
inner side of the scroll held by the sitter. The Wouwerman is an exceptionally 


NOW SHOWING IN 


““SUNSET”’; BY CLAUDE LE LORRAIN (1600-1682). 


‘““DEVENTER "'; BY SOLOMON VAN RUISDAEL (1600-1670). 


“AN OPEN LANDSCAPE IN HOLLAND"; BY PHILIPS DE KONINCK (1619-1688). 


fine example of this artist: and the view of Deventer by Solomon van Ruisdael, 
uncle of Jakob, is also a remarkable work. The Pieter de Hooch which we 
reproduce is signed in the lintel of the doorway on the right. There are two 
other examples of this artist also on show. The Isaac Oliver, which is approxi- 
mately 12 in. by 18 in., is interesting as the work of an artist better known as 
a miniaturist, although stated by Vertue to have painted equally in oils as in 
miniature. The Mantegna, which is unfinished, is notable for the tones of burnt- 


A LONDON GALLERY : 
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RY: INCLUDING RUBENS’ FINE PORTRAIT OF PIETER PECQUIUS 


“PORTRAIT OF A MAN"; BY FRANCISCO GOYA (1746-1828). 


“PIETER PECQUIUS"; BY PETER PAUL RUBENS (1577-1640) 
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“THE MADONNA AND CHILD”; BY ANDREA MANTEGNA (1431-1506). “THE HEAD OF A LADY"; BY ISAAC OLIVER (1565-1617 


orange in the dress and the background drapery, and is stated to be based on | two David Coxes; three small Constables; a late Titian portrait called The 
a bas-relief by Donatello. Among other fine pictures included in the exhibition | Secretary’; a naif and striking ‘ Salome,’ by Lucas van Leyden: a sea-scene 
but not shown in our pages are: a Reynolds portrait, ‘‘ Miss Theophila Palmer "’ ; by S. de Vlieger; and a small portrait by El Greco 
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ARSE, 


2] NOTES FOR THE NOVEL-READER. 
FICTION OF THE MONTH. 


Be month we start with two novels which leave the rest too far behind for comparison. 

Both are translated from the French. ‘‘ The Open Mind” (Bodley Head; 8s. 6d.) 
is a kind of nightmare. The actyal sequence of events cannot be described, and, in fact, 
is never explained. What really happened in Néréis, the rotting manor-house where 
Squire Anthelme, once a healthy clod like his neighbours, was quietly rotting away, while 
his crazy wife Ginette, at once rake and clown, scoured the country behind her huge 
Normandy mare, and their strange guest, Monsieur Ouine, the retired professor of languages, 
the fat tubercular sage, exercised a mysterious dominion behind the closed shutters and 
oozing walls? What is the link between Monsieur Ouine and young Philip, so furious 
in revolt against the two women who rule his home? Is Philip’s father—missing in the 
last war—alive or dead ; and, dead or alive, what is his part in the story? Finally, who 
murdered the little cowherd, whose death unleashes all the evil in Fenouille, brings all 
its moral corruptions so hideously into the light of day ? Who and why? One can only 
guess—and sometimes hardly that. The prevailing fact is simply the evil. ‘‘ Some middens,” 
says Monsieur Ouine, “ are relatively peaceful, somnolent, so to speak. But the slime 
of this particular midden appears to have been. deucedly active lately.” 

In spite of the violent obscurity there is no want of interpretation. The village is full 
of raisonneurs. The poor mayor, hunted by sex-obsession and remorse, waxes crazier 
and crazier and more and more eloquent on his own dilemma. The doctor, true to his 
caste, reduces everything with scorn to the pathological, and in the last resort would shut 
people up. The little cripple Guillaume, Philip’s friend, sees the dead of the last war as 
unlike other dead—not extinct, not passive. ‘‘ How can anyone know what they want or 
think ? Suppose they ’re really the instigators of the present unrest all over the world? ... 
They may mess up the lives of two or three generations, simply because they can’t shape 
one in their image, their authentic image!’ While the priest, a poor young man struggling 
in vain and in despair against this orgy of darkness, sees the end of Christian society, the 
approach of the kingdom of this world—when the deepest sentiment of all, the religious 
sentiment, will be blotted out of the conscious mind in the most hideous of all repressions. 
The truer, of course, his insight, the more impossible his task ; while Monsieur Ouine, lucid 
and godlike in detached observation, turns out to be nothing but an emptiness. It is a 
difficult book ; Georges 
Bernanos need not be a 
expected to say smooth 
things. But it rewards } oe 
the close reader with ; 
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A VIEW OF GROJVENOR, SQUARE. -LONDON 
CONSTRUCTED. 





extraordinary flashes 
of beauty as well as 
subtlety. 

M. Georges Simenon 
is plain sailing. In 
‘“‘The Shadow Falls” 
(Routledge ; 10s. 6d.) 
he has gone his farth- 
est from the crime 
novel, without, how- 
ever, any decided 
change of genre. As 
usual, he describes a 
milieu tending to foster 
crime, and in the end 
actually producing it. 
His theme here is the 
disintegration of a ship- 
owner’s family, and the 
intrusion of a cuckoo 
into the nest. This 
alien, the son-in-law 
Philippe, plots against 
society as he has plot- 
ted against the Dona- 
dieus ; he is the rebel 
turned parasite and 
exploiter. Every 
stage in his career 
begins with a woman, 
and he is destroyed at 
last by too much BY A. 
success. 

The scene, shifting 
from the provinces to 
Paris and even to 
America and back 
again, has the sharpness usual with this writer ; he is a master of technique. Quick transitions, 
economy, excitement—here they all are. The chateau in the dripping forest, the dismal 
shooting-party and its conclusion, have all the sordid romance of crime. And, as usual, 
over all hangs a peculiar desolation of heartlessness. It is perhaps intensified by the presence 
of a “ good” character—Philippe’s father—kind, intelligent, and completely otiose. 
Something there is that runs through life and makes it, to the ordinary man, seem worth 
living ; but that something never finds its way into M. Simenon’s novels. 

The drop to “* Warrior's Way " (Murray ; 9s. 6d.) is rather steep. Lord Gorell, indeed, 
has the kindness seldom lacking in English fiction. But kindness is not enough; and this 
story of an upper middle-class family from the beginning of the century to 1939 remains 
weak and rambling. The best scenes are those in Flanders, half-way; the social satire 
of the prelude has less grip than goodwill, and so have Frederick's later efforts as a Conserva- 
tive politician, One cannot see him weathering any storm, though he would be sure to 
face it with courage. His domestic affairs are likewise amiable but dull. 

** Chat Merry Affair "’ (Murray ; 9s. 6d.), if possible even more innocuous, is also ‘* period,” 
and more sprightly. The year is 1826; the very young heroine runs away from school 
into the arms (so to speak) of a stern but really noble mill-owner, a handsome Rochester 
purged of immorality and violence—if you can imagine it. Sophia’s chatty aunt, her 
pretty cousins and herself are most cheerful company, 

An easy transition to the detective novels is provided by James Norman's “ An Inch 
of Time” (Michael Joseph; 8s. 6d.). It is about the war in China; an American jade 
importer, caught up in a drug racket, finds himself mixing with guerillas, spies, and patriots 
of all sorts, There are two lovely, questionable damsels to choose from. 

Then the detective novels, and here we have an event—nothing less than a beginner 
of distinction, in the true English style. ‘“‘ The Ingenious Mr. Stone” (Gollancz; 8s. 6d.) 
is thoroughly orthodox, and why not? There are two victims—the Anglo-Catholic head- 
mistress of Easton Knoyle, and her sister, newly married, at sixty, to an Australian pianist. 
There are two miliews—the expensive snob school for girls and the no less expensive, indeed 
unique, hotel in Northumberland where Mrs. Warburton met her end, Three characters 
take up the story in turn ; the little schoolmarm, the elderly solicitor, and the formidable old 
lady. Lastly, we have Mr. Stone himself, in corsets and an exquisite pale-grey suit, and 
with the general appearance of a Prussian officer. One could find flaws in the ingenious 
plot ; the characters are not deeply studied, and at times the setting is overdone. I utterly 
refuse to believe that the girls of Easton Knoyle were allowed to act Restoration comedy. 
But—taking plot, characters, and setting all together—what entertainment !—K. Joun. 


N.B.—In the article “ Notes for the Novel-Reader™ published im our issue of June 2, Glenway 
Wescott's ‘* Household im ‘Athens * was erroneously stated as having been published by Michael Joseph. 
The publishers, in fact, are Hamish Hamilton, Lid, 
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A DESIGN FOR THE RECONSTRUCTION OF GROSVENOR SQUARE AS A GARDEN IN MEMORY OF THE LATE PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT ; 
G. BUTLER. 


Mr. Butler, who is collaborating with Christopher Hussey on the official Life of Lutyens, says of the above: 

design, but as a sketch to show -how the present enclosed jungle could be reconstructed. It is conceived as a setting for a memorial to President 

Roosevelt, with the U.S.A. Embassy completed behind the monument and on the centre axis. No railing round the garden, but a 3 ft. 9 in. thick 

stone wall. A pair of sentry or keeper’s boxes at the south gate, and a pair of open shelves at the north Side, linked by the gardener’s offices 
which form a back screen to the bronze figure, seated, of the President. 
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SCIENCE, ART, AND LIVING. 


RADUALLY, as in a transformation scene, the scientific wonders of the war are 
being revealed. They appear all the more wonderful because they have been 
fashioned speedily, and in secret. They were necessary to our winning the war, and 
necessity proved herself once again the mother of many inventions. There have been 
predecessors no less wonderful, however, and equally romantic in concept and achieve- 
ment. We now accept them as commonplace, everyday facts; yet to read of their 
discovery and creation is to enter the realm of magic. William Haynes is an admirable 
guide to this wonderland. His book ‘“‘ THis CHemicaL AcE” (Secker and Warburg ; 
12s. 6d.) has been given the sub-title ‘‘ The Miracle of Man-Made Materials,’ and it is no 
exaggerated claim. To read of nylon and cellophane, aniline dyes and synthetic rubber, 
of plastics and perfumes, is to delve into stories in which many human passions have 
played a part. From Henry Cavendish—le plus riche de tous les savants: le plus savant 
de tous les riches—who in January 1784 proved to the members of the Royal Society that 
water was not an element, but the combination of two parts of hydrogen to one of oxygen, 
the amazing record of the miracle of man-made materials runs down to the present day, 
with its plastics and artificial silks and a host of deadly explosives, poison gases, and other 
instruments of destruction. To read of William Henry Perkin and his success in winning 
rich dyes from coal tar is to realise how fascinating and how profitable chemical research 
can be. The rise and fall of the German Dye Trust provides material for a thrilling book 
in itself. Another chapter tells how the Dutchman Justus Hasskarl introduced cinchona, 
from which quinine is obtained, into the Dutch East Indies, and how, from its use, the 
scientists have passed on to the sulfanilamides, which are harmless to germs in test-tubes, 
yet slaughter them in the human body. So Mr. Haynes lures on his readers with one 
good yarn after another about the why and wherefore of the things that represent 
modern living. 

Paper and paint are among its items, so the step from the laboratory of the scientist 
to the studio of the artist is not a great or a difficult one. And just as Williams Haynes 
writes for the general reader, so A. G. Ward in “‘ Seven Painters” (Oxford University 
Press ; 38. 6d.) explains simply and easily what to look for in the works of representative 
artists of the chief national schools of painting—Flemish, Italian, Spanish, Dutch, 
English, American, and 
French. Not only this, 
but he tells something 
of the life and aims of 
each artist. I may be 
doing the author an 
injustice, but his book 
reads to me as though 
he had children rather 
than adults in mind 
when writing it. It 
should certainly appeal 
to young people just 
beginning to take an 
interest in art. The 
first artist he has 
selected is Jan Van 
Eyck, whose work is 
represented by a re- 
production of the 
famous ‘“‘ Jan Arnolfini 
and his Wife,’’ which 
Mr. Ward regards as 
one of the world’s six 
greatest paintings. Da 
Vinci, El Greco, Jan 
Vermeer, John Con- 
stable, James McNeill 
Whistler, and Paul 
Cézanne complete the 
group, and each is 
dealt with succinctly, 
both from the human 
and the artistic 
standpoint. 

The sensation of a 
great discovery or of a 
great work of art is 
a very different matter 
from that which the 
“‘crime-hound” of a 
daily newspaper serves 
up to his readers as the latest sensation. For thirty years Theodore Felstead has been head- 
line-hunting in Fleet Street, and how far he succeeded is told in his autobiography, 
** In SEARCH OF SENSATION ” (Robert Hale ; 15s.). Here are Cabinet Ministers and gamblers, 
millionaires and murderers, spies and sportsmen, stars of the stage, great lawyers, leading 
journalists, and tricksters of every description. It is the Chamber of Horrors in print, with 
a leavening of sport, art, literature, and all those other items which go to make up the life 
of the people. The author once asked Ernest Terah Hooley how much money he had made in 
the course of his life. ‘‘ Perhaps twenty millions altogether,’ he said. ‘‘ During the 
good old days I made {7,000,000 profit in two years." Of the Turf Mr. Felstead says the 
big gambler is almost a memory of the past, as are the great owners who used to race 
regardless of expense. 

Very different are the stories which Alan W. Mitchell has to tell in ““ NEw ZEALANDERS 
IN THE Arn War” (Harrap ; 2s. 6d.). As Sir Archibald Sinclair says in his Foreword, the 
fighting qualities of the men of New Zealand are revealed on every page and the reader 
is left with a profound sense of admiration and gratitude for the grit, the abounding 
cheerfulness, and the unflinching courage of those who fought and won the great air 
battles of the war. ‘‘ Cobber ”’ Kain became a national hero : but he was only one of many 
whose exploits are graphically recorded by a writer whose long and close association with 
the men from New Zealand gave him exceptional opportunities. There was Jimmy 
Ward, for example. After Jimmy had won his V.C.—he climbed out on the wing of his 
machine to put out a fire, you may remember—somebody asked him whether a man was 
found a ground job when he secured that coveted distinction. Ward blushed pink as 
he answered : “ I 've never heard of anybody being grounded like that. I hope they don't 
take me from the boys. I'd be a deserter.” They did not take him—and he died a 
hero’s death over Germany. These stories make stirring reading. They are sensa- 
tional—in the very best meaning of the word. 

For the young flying man of to-morrow Lieut.-Colonel W. Lockwood Marsh has 
written “‘ Tue ABC or Friyinc ” (Pleiades Books ; 6s.), in which, again in simple language 
and without recourse to mathematics, he seeks to explain the principles underlying the 
flight of aeroplanes, with some notes on design and production. Doubtless there will be 
many men in the R.A.F. and sister flying services who may be thinking of taking up 
aeronautical engineering as a post-war career: to such this little handbook should prove 
useful. For here we learn the why and wherefore of such complexities as “‘ two-stage 
two-speed " superchargers, of the newly-developed jet-propulsion system, and of ‘ con- 
stant-speed fully-feathering "’ air-screws. Colonel Lockwood Marsh and the author of 
‘This Chemical Age” have things in common, and what each has to say of the use 
of moulded plywood in 'plane construction will lead many to visualise the speedy arrival 
of a machine costing no more than a small car. W. R. Catverrt. 
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Announcement 





As soon as war commitments permit, 
Rolls-Royce will resume the manufacture of 
Motor Cars. 

These cars will follow, basically, pre-war 
models. The traditional Rolls-Royce quality 
and refinement will be maintained. 

When the Company is in a position to 
accept orders, an announcement will be made 


concerning delivery dates and prices. 


ROLLS ROYCE 


The Best Car in the World 
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By appointment 
CHARLES H. PUGH, LTD. 


ATCO SERVICE 


The thousands of 


Army ‘Motor Cycles at our depots and manu- 
facturing millions of ordnance parts at our 


tasks of reconditioning 


Works — both to the most exacting standards 


— are seriously but unavoidably curtailing 


Atco Service. But they are providing the basis 
for an even better Service when conditions 
permit —a time we all look forward to soon 


and with eager enthusiasm. 


(2! GO 


CHARLES H. PUGH LTD. © 
Whitworth Works, BIRMINGHAM 9 














On a lily 


War grade tyres are as good as it is | 
possible to make them with the materi 
/ at present available. Our aim is to im- 

prove Avon Tyres until we reach pre-war 
quality standard, and beyond, but this will 
be practicable only when materials and 
labour are again in free supply. /Mean- 
time, war grade tyres will render satis- . 
factory service if you take care of them. 
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To soothe or celebrate, 


to enliven the dull 


PLAIN OR 
CORK TIPS 


moment, to cheer the 









tedious hour; this is the 
job a cigarette does so 
well . . . and none so 


well as “ Player’s ”’. 
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NAVY CUT CIGARETTES 


N.C.C.465L 


PLAYER'S 
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No 
bottles 
now, 


Madam 


says OLD HETHERS 
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** But you don’t have to go without, do as | do—make 
it from Robinson’s ‘Patent’ Barley. You'll find full 
directions on the tin. If you can’t get hold of a lemon 
or an orange, flavour with the juice of stewed or tinned 
fruits, or maybe you've some ideas of your own.”’ 


- Barley Water from 


ROBINSON? 


‘Patent’? BARLEY 


POTTTISTEATENIT 


TALL AUUEETT TCE EE 
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CARS LTD COVENTRY 


JAGUAR 
(Previously S.S. Cars, Ltd.) 








wen. 











‘hicll last you a Gye-time 
yp carypully treated: 
el3 names 60 well-hnown theres 
zo need lo tefreat ef 





SAN BEB SOCNH & FON, CTs... CRITR 








CC perfect Cight- yor needlework... 


A clear light, yet a restful 
light; bright where you 
need it for close work, 
yet without glare or eye- 
strain. Practical, universally 
adjustable, yet beautiful, 
too, the ‘ Wandalite” 
will soon be available 
once more. 


ADJUSTABLE TABLE LAMP ie 








CORNERCROFT (PLASTICS) LTD. 


subsidiary of Cornercroft Ltd. ACE WORKS, COVENTRY 








@ wis. 


The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily avatiable for export 
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A annlir im Holland, now 
, India —what a change | 
lin Glad. of wy Voyelld Service Shurts | 
— They really are Cool who i hot | 
and warn who 44 neCT 


The heot off 


‘Viyella’ Service Shirts supplied in 
regulation khaki, Air Force blue and 
white, to members of the Allied Forces 


only. 
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Your Summer 
Handbag in 
sturdy Black Felt. 


Above—tTailored, zip-top bag, 
trimly thonged and laced, and 
finished with wide, flat carrying 


| handles. Lined. Size 12 x 9ins : 
Black only. ; 
Post and packing | - extra. 685 g 


Right—Flap-top bag with q 
| thonged sides and narrow ; 
handles. Size 8! 

10 ins. Black only. 59/I 
Post and packing | - extra. 











‘*‘ One, two, 
buckle my shoe. . . 


> 


how the nursery 


‘Three, four, 


You remember 
rhyme goes on 
knock on the door’’? For us it is 
the second coup‘et that counts. The 
children who appeal to us for help 
do not appeal in vain. Over 12,000 
have come to us since war began 
Over 6,000 children are now 
in our care. Will you help us so that 
we can help more of those who need 
us and *‘ knock on the door '"’ ? 


alone 


@ Visitors welcomed at our Homes any time 


{ny help (however small) gratefu 
veceived by the Secretary, 
W. R. Vaughan, O.B 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


WA.LFS 
STRAYS 


SOCIETY 


Joel St., Pinner, Middlesex, 















England. 
(Bankers : Barclays Bank Ltd., Kennington, $.E./1 
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Several other designs available 
| 
| HARRODS LTD 











UT§. CONFIDENCE 


re \ \ ——_— 
nit . Visit the 
aot ALUMINIUM 
Exhibition 
\ at 
ga | SELFRIDGE'S 
op f& May 30-June 30 | 





designers of the Aluminium Ho 
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WHAT WILL IT BE LIKE... 


THAT POST-WAR CAR OF 19—? It must embody | running cost. It must give maximum comfort. The 
all those striking advances in technical achievement | post-war LANCHESTER will offer all this and some- 


which will result from wartime research and experi- | thing more . . . an innate quality of distinction, 
ence, It must show a new perfection of design created by the individual work of experienced 


and workmanship. It must be absolutely reli- a! ) : ‘ craftsmen. A car well worth waiting for...a 
able, while combining higher speed with lower 4 fuga) car which crowns performance with personality, 
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Avents for Australasia: Gordon and Gotch, Ltd 





